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Poor Miss Chambers! For twelve long years has the father of this amiable 
and accomplished young lady been languishing in a gaol, a victim to the juggling 
and chicanery of our bankruptcy code. Strange facts transpired at the recent 
meeting of the creditors—the assignees are said to have received upwards of 
200,000/. in rent from the theatre, of which sum the creditors have not touched 
one farthing. The skein of iniquity is densely tangled. We shall not, by 
attempting to unravel it, render ourselves amenable to the reproof, ‘‘ Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam,” but content ourselves with marvelling at the enormity of legal 
abuses, and sincerely wishing a speedy deliverance to the suffering parties. 

Even while we write, a ray of hope gleams through the lattice. M. Aguado, 
Marquis de las Marismas, the great Spanish capitalist, is said to be in treaty for 
the absolute purchase of our opera-house, having already assumed the fiscal 
controul of the Academie and Italian opera in Paris. Should he succeed, we 
shall hail the event as a new era for our operatic prospects. As a financial 
director of these theatres conjointly, he might effect reciprocal transfers and 
interchanges of first-rate talent, by which the public would be great gainers in 
point of variety and novelty. Our present operatic stars are undoubtedly of the 
first magnitude, and great and various has been the gratification they have 
afforded us; still we think they have had their day, and a partial change in the 
personnel would give satisfaction to most, and conduce to the interests of the art. 
Much trashy music has been written expressly for the singers, and many ephe- 
meral operas will descend to the tomb simultanously with their heros and 
heroines. We trust that the next season will be characterized by a more varied 
repertoire and by an honest and conscientious administration. 
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THE MUSICIAN AT NORWICH. 


The Monthly Chronicle for October contains a long account of the Norwich 
Festival, written in a series of letters under the above head; it is very partial, 
and highly laudatory of the services of the Gresham Professor in his new call- 
ing, and the Norwich Parson in his old one. From the limited circulation of 
the periodical alluded to, most of our readers will not have seen it ; the following 
extracts, therefore, which we have made will, we are sure, afford them much 
amusement. 


“Norwich Cathedral, among its other interesting antiquities, possesses one 
so highly interesting to musicians, that I cannot pass it over ;—this is the 
painted monument of Thomas Inglott, the first Protestant organist of the cathe- 
dral, who is said to have been superior to every one in his voluntaries, and to 
most in his descant. There seems to have been a very nice desire to avoid a lie 
in this funeral eulogy, which gives it a value even beyond its quaintness. There, 
on his bier, the old monkish musician reposes ; and there let him repose, long 
centuries to come. Dr. Croft once restored the painting at his own expense ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Elwin, a distinguished amateur of the art, has since rescued it 
from the perils of whitewash, which not long ago had overwhelmed it. Honour 
to the good taste of both! Musicians are passionate lovers of antiquities, and 
have not been backward in contributing from their own private purses to the 
support of the sentiment they cherish. The venerable Dr. Childe, with princely 
munificence, devoted the arrears of a long unpaid salary to the paving of the 
choir of the Royal Chapel at Windsor. The Doctor told the churchmen he 
would new pave the choir if they would pay him his salary; they paid him, 
and he commenced paving, not with good “ intentions,” as the pious Mr. Bax- 
ter hath it, but with solid marble. . 

“I was disposed for an older and more strictly ecclesiastical style of music 
than I found in the cathedral, as I afterwards frankly told Mr. Buck, the organ- 
ist, on having the pleasure to make the acquaintance of that gentleman. I would 
willingly have heard something of Purcell, or Croft, or Gibbons; but the music 
here is in the trammels of a more modern and popular school, concerning the 
propriety of which it is not necessary to enlarge in this place. The choir is 
good, the boys sing well, and the unaccompanied parts of the service were fre- 
quently beautifully performed. If there be 4 sympathy in the arts, and stained 
windows and Gothic architecture have a language, it is certainly found in ‘the 
cathedral responses. The litany utters the true supplicatory pathetic voice of 
the cathedral. The ascent of one tone by the reader, and the response by the 
choir in harmony, éspecially when they leave off on the dominant of the minor 
of the key ; in such simple effects lies the true eloquence of music. Spohr, as I 
afterwards discovered, was exceedingly gratified by the responses. The various 
manner in which the chant .at the communion service was performed—some- 
times by the voices alone, and sometimes accompanied—gavé him much 
pleasure. Important alterations have been made in the organ by Bishop; the 
foundation of the instrument is by old Smith, but the new part, including some 
pedal pipes, is by the modern builder. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“The hall possesses an excellent organ, well adapted to the purpose of filling 
up harmonies, and furnished with a set of pedal pipes to F.F.F. of an admirable 
quality which do the highest credit to the mechanical science of their amateur 
builder, the Rev. Mr. Elwin. I will venture to back the reverend gentleman in 
this department against even John Gray of the New Road. Mr. Elwin con- 
tends for thick pedal pipes as eliciting the effect of the true phonic principle, and 
he has certainly in this work given a practical demonstration that he is correct. 
Liberality in every respect must be the chief thing: out of niggardliness can 
come nothing but poverty ; but give, and it shall be given to you a hundred 
fold. That is a sentiment which, if engraved in an organ-builder’s workshop, 
would be better than a seven years’ apprenticeship. 
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** Professor Taylor displayed much judgment in that important part of the 
conductor’s business, the management of the rehearsal;—it was not the desul- 
tory work that it generally is, in which time is wasted upon nothing, to the an- 
noyance of the musicians, and the non-improvement of the music. By a proper 
economy of time, and by great firmness, promptness, and a gentlemanlike de- 
meanour on the part of the conductor, pieces were thoroughly, satisfactorily, and 
pleasantly rehearsed, and the band dismissed earlier too than on some occasions 
when not half the music is gone through. Satisfaction reigns in every face, and 
Goodwin (the copyist), who in festival time has generally a hell of a life, lifts 
up his eyes, and blesses not General Wade—but Professor Taylor. 

**T wish you could have heard the thundering peal of applause—the perfect 
storm with which ali the musicians, the universal band, down to the choir boys 
—hailed Spohr. The reception given him must have sunk deeply into the heart 
of that:great and good man, and it actually drew tears from the eyes of Madame 
Spohr, I had the great pleasure to be introduced to Spohr ; and having informed him 
that I had visited Germany, and ten years before had had the felicity to sit next 
to him at the theatre at Cassel, he again made me sit by him, and took me into 
his confidence. He inquired whether I had heard any opera at Cassel; but find- 
ing I had only witnessed a drama taken from the French, he informed me that 
I had not then heard their excellent band. It is this band that he has always 
in view when he composes; it; is used to his style, and renders his ideas in 
perfection. But he has no such solo singers as he finds in England. He is in 
particular delighted with Hobbs, as is also a young Polish violin player, his 
pupil; and Hobbs certainly deserves great praise, not only for his very beauti- 
ful voice, but for his musician-like good style. 

Sd * * * oo * « + 

“« The playing of Spohr at the rehearsal was much finer than it was at the 
performance. The custom of dining in Germany at one o’clock, leaves a per- 
former ready for arduous duty in the evening ; but however temperate one may 
be at the late dinners in England, there is something in our hours of refection 
unfavourable to brilliant excellence in the concerto at an evening concert. Spohr 
played so divinely in the morning, that he raised expectations of his evening’s 
performance that were not altogether fulfilled. I take the rehearsal to represent 
his true powers ; for it is to be considered that in the morning he played at ease, 
knowing that any mistake which happened in the orchestra could be instantly 
corrected, while, in the evening, any error which might occur in accompanying 
this new and difficult composition must be slurred over. Want of an entire con- 
fidence in his orchestra—with whom, however, in the main he was highly 
pleased—might in some degree detract from his full powers. The début of his 
concerto with trombones, horns, &c., in slow chords was extremely fine. His 
first solo exhibited a tone, less remarkable for extraordinary volume and power 
than for sweetness. In that respect he is like Paganini. The sweetness of his 
tone is wonderful—you hear not the slightest scratch or scrape, such as the best 
fiddles now and then commit—all is oiled. His portamento is like that of a 
great singer: it is delightful to hear him swell and diminish a long note. He 
puts a soul into phrases of melody rarely heard, but his style is simple and large, 
and his ornaments are rare. His bowing has none of the piquancy of that of 
the modern French school, but it is various, and brings out the passages with 
effect. His shake is rather slow. The surprising purity of his intonation in 
arpeggios, passages of difficult modulation and enharmonic changes, was highly 
appreciated. With respect to his violin, I was informed by an amateur learned 
in such matters, with technical and even ludicrous brevity, that he played “* on 
a Strad with a new belly.” 

“A festival makes one acquainted, if not with strange bedfellows, with 
strange dinner companions. To-day I had the honour to meet Spohr and 
Madame Spohr at dinner, in private society. I shall endeavour, for the satis- 
faction of those who are unacquainted with this great musician, to give a slight 
sketch of him. 

‘‘ His figure, which is cast in a great mould, is redeemed from clumsiness by 
a native dignity of bearing, wholly free from affectation or assumption. His 
large face, when you get near it, is really very handsome. It reminded me of 
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one of the old gods in the Elgin marbles, and I could not help somehow con- 
necting it with Keates’s “‘ Hyperion.” Eyes small, and rather deep set; high 
cheek bones, with the cheeks the reverse of full; a nose perfectly well formed ; 
and a mouth that, at the corners, reveals traces of the emotion experienced in a 
rather arduous professional life, give the principal character to a countenance 
whose expression, on the whole, is that of entire calmness and benignity. I 
should say that a complete suit of black, relieved on occasions of ceremony by 
the cross of some order hanging from the breast, together with a plain brown 
wig, have their effect on the already reverend exterior of Spohr. His manner is 
perfectly simple, frank, and affectionate. Having the good fortune to know 
many members of his chapel, as well as private friends of his in London, we 
soon’ fell into the most agrecable track of conversation. He gave me a succinct 
history of his artist career. 

«* Born at Brunswick, and educated in the Holf-capell, he was, at twenty 
years old, established at Gotha as Kapell-meister ; afterwards he had the same 
situation at Vienna, in the Theater an der Wien, where Beethoven became his 
most intimate acquaintance; he then travelled in Italy and to England, and 
since that time has been established at Cassel. At this last place his duties are 
numerous and arduous, and leave of absence for a sufficient time to make 
effective journeys is with difficulty obtained. He would have been glad, he in- 
formed me, if it were possible, to remain half a year in London. He possesses 
an Absorbing but quiet enthusiasm for music, and a perfect indifference to pro- 
fessional gains. This is the reason why he has ceased to give concerts, and to 
play the violin publicly when he travels. He has, he told me, given up prac- 
tising the violin ; what he now possesses of execution is merely the remains of 
his early acquirement ; when he has composed anything he plays to show how 
it should go, and this is now his principal use of the instrument. When I re- 
minded him of the fortune made by Hummel through solo playing, he said he 
was a different man: Hummel was known to be fond of money. He speaks 
most handsomely of the rising talent for composition in Germany, and did not 
omit to notice with applause the pleasing things composed by Sterndale Bennett. 
I found him a man ready to do justice to every branch of composition, perfectly 
liberal in his estimate of artists, and with a lively sympathy for all sorts of ex- 
 cellence. Madame Spohr, his amiable lady, is a good musician, and the second 

wife of the composer. She is considerably younger than her husband, and ap- 
pears to possess many virtues. The most pleasing aspect of this lady to my 
mind was the deep interest which she evidently took in all the business of the 
festival, particularly that in which Spohr was concerned. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘Such an organ as they have in the hall does well to fill up, but not to ac- 
company—the counter tenors, not getting the support they require, soon become 
fiat. Spohr does not approve, any more than other foreign musicians, of men 
singing the contralto parts; the sooner we abolish this custom the earlier we 
shall signalise our good sense.” 


In mentioning the performance of Israel in Egypt, the “‘ Musician” says— 


‘In the last chorus of the first part, the treble chorus, with unpardonable 
carelessness, read quavers for crotchets, and rendered a new commencement ne- 
cessary. This was the solitary blot upon an excellent performance ; but J con- 
fess candidly, that a new beginning is always more desirable than that a chorus 
should be pushed on through all its mistakes from the anxiety of a conductor to 
cover them. 

es * * * * * « * * 

“ The Concertante for two violins, performed by Spohr and Mr. Blagrove, was 
executed by its author and the late Mori, nineteen years ago. Age has not de- 
tracted from the charm of this composition, the effects of which are peculiar and 
beautiful. Blagrove played his solos in the best style he could assume; but 
though he has rather more force than Spohr, he has an equal smvothness of tone 
and polish of style to attain. The passages, with the exception of one, were 
executed beautifully together. The master and pupil were well associated. Spohr 
told me that nearly all the violin players on the continent had been his pupils. 
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Even Molique of Stutgard, the celebrated artist and composer, was his scholar 
during a fortnight. Such is the estimation in which the patriarch of the violin 
is held. If one would learn to make the instrument speak, he certainly is the 
best teacher of that eloquent art. 
a * * * +. + * ” es 
** Having witnessed many errors in the rehearsal of this difficult composition, 

(Calvary) which could hardly be expected to be made quite correct in a second 

trial, it was not without some apprehension that I saw Spohr assume his office as 

conductor. The great attention paid to the composer by the band and chorus, 
» however, operated wonderfully, and the passages which had over and over created 

stoppages and new trials at rehearsal were now executed with smoothness. 
Spohr’s conducting is delightful; at once prodigious firm in the time, and illus- 
trative by its motions of the effect intended. You see in him a man who well 
knows what he designed, and who is as familiar with the details of his work as 
with it entire. At rehearsal, if any instrument wanted a note, he sung it; no 
matter what the harmony was. His voice, by the way, is very agreeable. 

* ” * * . * * * *. 
“Spohr made his overture to Faust, which for a long series of years has been 
huddled off at the Philharmonic, completely understood by the orchestra. The 
fughetta in the middle was now perfectly rendered, and the difficuities of its 
time vanquished. I ought to mention that the newest works of Spohr are a violin 
concerto, and an historical symphony. The first movement of this last, he told 
me, is in the style of Bach and Handel—for which he was obilged to make es- 
pecial studies ; the Adagio is in Mozart’s manner, the Scherzo in that of Beetho- 
ven, and the finale is of the present date. This is a work that the amateurs may 
look forward too with interest. 

* * * * oe a a. . 7 

«* An unfortunate confusion of parts happened with respect to one of his (Balfe’s) 
songs, which rendered a new commencement necessary; in other respects the 
oratorio was admirably performed. 

* * * < « * * a e/ 

“We have had races too, at Norwich, of the most animated description; the 
performances regularly ending in showers of rain, we have had to run for it most 
devoutly. We have dashed down Post Office Street, and scudded along the 
market place to the admiration of half the girls in Norwich. Everything tended 
to keep up the animation of the time, and to make us ‘ tear our pleasures’ with 
the greater eagerness during this fierce but balmy week of existence. 

“«T have left Norwich, half persuading the Rev. Mr. Elwin to write the life 
of Malibran, and publish some drawings of hers which he showed me, that dis- 
play amazing natural spirit and genius. I am persuaded that an entirely new 
aspect in the genius of that extraordinary woman is yet to be made known, in 
the expressive, though wild talent of her pencil. * * Spohr came over here 
expecting nothing beyond his bare expenses. The committee, with gentlemanly 
feeling, and not to be outdone in generosity, sent him back with 1501. Sucha 
spirit, in the intercourse with a man of genius, does honour to the national cha- 
racter, and makes one proud of being an Englishman.” 


We have given such copious extracts from the “ Musician at Norwich,” that 
our own remarks upon this long article, must necessarily be brief. Knowing as 
we do, the whole history of the Norwich Festivals, from their commencement in 
1824, we perceive that the “ Musician’s” version is a one sided one. That he 
was most jollily treated by Parson Elwin and his party, is apparent by the hila- 
rity of his style, we suspect this was the commencement of his acquaintance with 
the Reverend Pedal Pipe Maker! by the bye, we wonder whether he showed 
him the watch, which (as he says), H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex presented to 
him! we merely make this remark, that the “ Musician at Norwich,” may not 
receive as ‘Gospel truth ” all that he may have heard during his sojourn 
there ; the “‘ Musician’s,” slavering however, appears most conspicuously bestowed 
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upon Professor Taylor, he tells us that at the Rehearsal, “ Satisfaction reigned in 
every face,” and all went on pleasantly. The poor copyist, who at former festi- 
vals, “led a Hell of a Life, blessed the Professor !”’ all pleasant enough, this for 
the Professor, Copyist, and chorus, we know some skulkers among the latter, 
who would appreciate this state of things highly. ‘Capital chap, this Professor 
he does not keep us singing without any grub, till we do the thing right !” so mat- 
ters went on Monday the 16th. On Tuesday the feeding of our Musician appears 
to have begun in earnest, he dines with Spohr at Parson Elwin’s (who tells him 
that Spohr plays on a Strad with a new belly,) insinuates, that, ‘However tempe- 
rate the maestro might have been on this occasion, his performance was by no 
means so good as at the rehearsal, hints at his want of confidence in his orchestra ; 
(whose fault was it, that an orchestra was not provided, competent enough to 
accompany a violin concerto?) By Tuesday, champagne and claret begin to de- 
velope their influence, judging from the following extract of our musician’s de- 
scription of Spohr’s person, “ His large face when you get near it, is really 
very handsome,” Ergo, when at adistance, his large handsome face becomes 
ugly. 

The description of the performance on the evening of the 18th, lets us into 
the blessings of an easy rehearsal, the treble chorus merely ‘ reading quavers for 
crotchets!”” The Musician preferred a new beginning on this occasion to a 
pushing on (as he says) after the manner of some conductors. We confess we 
never heard of such a St. Leger sort of termination being attempted by any con- 
ductor, as pushing on under similar circumstances must inevitably occasion. On 
the morning of the last performance, the effect of “a reduction of the torments 
of the gentle copyist,” appears naturally enough, as the Musician informs us, in 
an unfortunate confusion of parts. He apologises for the hurry in which his 
remarks are made, a circumstance which the reader of the whole article will not 
fail to discover ; he appears to have passed the festival week in such a state of de- 
lirium that “the Sunday Times,” of last week, asserts the article to be written by 
some “ flippant music monger.” He certainly praises short rehearsals, and records 
in after pages, blunders in the performance such as perhaps never before disgraced 
a provincial festival, certainly not a Norwich one. The laboured panegyric 
upon the Professor is heavily, and somewhat ludicrously wound up. Among 
the concluding passages is the following: ‘‘ Who does not know what he (the 
Professor) has undergone, first, in arranging and preparing ! a vast deal of new 
and elaborate music, then in bringing over Sphor (on his back, from Germany we 
suppose) to add to the weight of the responsibilities of the festival?’ And all 
this after telling us that the maestro came for nothing, and was sent back heavier 
by 150 sovereigns, We suspect the Musician has learnt a little of the humbug- 
eous, (to borrow his phrase) since his acquaintance with the Parson. In con- 
clusion, we are of opinion that the latter would have had the best of a race 
with him in his “‘ scudding among the girls in the Market Place.” 





BEETHOVEN, 
BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


Beethoven’s unhappy malady, deafness, which so deeply affected his mind, 
and must have had no small influence on the character of his music, appears to 
have attacked him at an early age. In the following interesting passage from 
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one of his letters to Wegeler, dated at Vienna, in. June 1800, he says that his 
deafness had been gradually increasing for three years. 

“You desire ta know something of my situation. Well, it is not so much 
amiss. During the last year, Lichnowsky, however incredible it may seem to you, 
has been a warm friend. If we have had any little misunderstandings, they have 
only served to strengthen our friendship. He has assigned me a pension of 600 
florins a-year,* which I can draw so long as I have not found a place that will 
suit me. I can find for every one of my works six or seven publishers, and more 
if I choose. They no longer think of cheapening my goods: I fix'my price, and 
it is paid. This, you see, is a fine thing. For example, I find a friend in diffi- 
culty, and my purse does not enable me to assist him; but I have only to sit 
down to my desk, and I can help him immediately. 1 am living more economi- 
cally than formerly. Were I to make up my mind to remain here permanently, 
I should have a certain day allotted me every year fora concert. I have already 
had several ; but unhappily the envious fiend, ill health, has deranged the men 
on my chess-board—that is, my hearing has been getting weaker and weaker 
every day for these three years past. 

* * & * * 


“TI may truly say that I pass my life miserably. For two years I have shunned 
society, for I cannot go about saying to everybody I amdeaf. Had I followed 
any other art it might have done: but, in mine, it is an intolerable infliction. 
And then, my enemies, who are not few, what would they say if they knew it? 
To give you an idea of this incredible deafness, I may tell you that at the theatre 
I am obliged to get quite close to the orchestra in order to hear the performers. 

If I am at any distance J cannot even hear the high sounds of the voices and the 
instruments. I am surprised that people have not yet perceived my infirmity ; 
but as I was always somewhat abstracted, everything is set down to absence of 
mind. When a person speaks softly I can scarcely hear him: I hear the sounds 
but not the words. And yet if any one speaks loud I feel it insupportable. 
What will come of this God only knows! [I am often tempted to curse my own 
existence. Plutarch has taught me resignation. I desire, if possible, to bear 
my lot with fortitude; but I must look for many moments in my life when I 
shall be the most wretched of God’s creatures. I pray you to speak of this to 
nobody, not even to Leonora:} I mention it to you as an inviolable secret. 
Should I remain in this state, I will come to you next spring. You shall hire me 
a cottage in some pretty spot, and I will turn peasant for six months, which may 
perhaps do mesome good. Resignation—what a miserable remedy ! but it is the 
only one I have.” 

Eighteen months afterwards, in November 1801, he writes again to Wegeler 
on the same subject. After speaking of various remedies—blisters, galvanism, 
&c.—that had been recommended to him, he says :— 

« At present my life is somewhat more agreeable since I go a little more into 
society. You could hardly believe what a melancholy life I have led for these 
two years past. My deafness pursues me everywhere like a spectre. Shunning 
mankind as I have done, I must have appeared a misanthrope, which I am far 
from being. This change has been produced by an amiable and charming girl whom I 
love, and who lovesme. Hence the few moments of happiness I have had for two 
years; and I now feel, for the first time, that I could find happiness in marriage. 
But alas! she is above me in rank, and besides, marriage for me at present is out 
of the question—I must labour to gainan independence. Had it not been for my 
deafness, I should by this time have roamed over half the world. That would 
have been the life for me: I have no greater enjoyment than in exercising my 
art, and displaying its splendour in public. Do not believe that I could be happy 
with you—what could make me any happier? Even your affectionate care would 
pain me. I should every moment read your compassion in your countenance, 
and I should only feel the more miserable.” 

This cruel malady continued to increase till at last his deafness was nearly 


* The florin is nominally about two shillings English ; but from the depreciation of the Austrian paper 
currency, it seems to have been frequently of not more than half of the above value. We may esti- 
mate this pension at between 40/, and 50/. sterling. odes af 


+ Madame Wegeler. -* . alone 
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total. Nearly ten years afterwards we again find him writing (in 1810) to 
Wegeler :— 

is For some years I have ceased to lead a tranquil and retired life, and have 
been dragged by force into the great world; but I have never acquired a taste 
for it—quite the contrary. Nevertheless I might be happy, nay, perhaps one 
of the happiest of men, were it not for the evil genius that has taken up his abode 
in my ears. Had I not read somewhere that no man ought voluntarily to quit 
life as long as he can do a good action, I should long since by my own will 
have ceased to live. Oh, how beautiful is life—but mine is poisoned for ever !’ 

Zelter, writing to Goethe in 1819, says :—‘‘ Beethoven is still in the country, 
but nobody knows where. He has just written from Baden to one of his friends in 
Vienna, and yet he is not at Baden. His temper is said to be insupportable ; 
some, indeed, will have it that he is mad. Butit is easy to talk in that way, God 
forgive us! The poor man, it seems, is completely deaf. Figure such a situa- 
tion—to see his fingers on the keys, and not heara note! He gave a curious 
specimen of his absence of mind the other day. He went into a restaurateur’s 
sat down at a table, and after having remained pensive and motionless for an 
hour, called the waiter. ‘What have I to pay? ‘Why sir, you have had 
nothing yet-—what would you please to have?’ ‘ Bring me anything you like, 
and go about your business.’”’ ‘‘ In spite of the faults found with Beethoven,” 
says Zelter in another letter of the same period, “ with or without reason, he is 
at Vienna, an object of great respect and curiosity. He had promised, on some 
matter of business, to call one morning at the shop of Steiner, the music-pub- 
lisher. Steiner was eager to tell that the great man was coming, for the first 
time, to pay him a visit at his little shop which will not hold more than five or 
six persons. More than fifty made their appearance, crowding about the door, 
and standing in the street. ‘They consisted of artists, men of letters, and persons 
of distinction in various ways, all waiting to catch a glimpse of the man so much 
heard of, but so rarely seen. But they waited in vain: Beethoven, fatigued with 
a journey the day before, overslept himself and broke his appointment.” 

It may be supposed that a man of Beethoven’s temper was by no means 
amenable to criticism. Sometimes his friends advised him to make retrench- 
ments in his pieces, when, though beautiful, they seemed too long, but they sel- 
dom succeeded. Beethoven defended every bar with parental eagerness: and 
the critic, if he persisted, was sure to bring on himself some rough language ; 
for Beethoven, when in a passion, spared nobody. Sometimes, however, he 
would listen to these remonstrances ; but he did not yield without a stout debate, 
and would never consent to abridge a movement, though he would withdraw it 
altogether from the piece, and substitute a shorter one in its place. Thus, in the 
well-known sonata in C major (Op. 53), there was at first a long andante in F. 
Beethoven, after keen discussions as to the excessive length of this sonata, re- 
placed the andante by the little introduction which now precedes the rondo, and 
- published the andante separately. 

The most violent dispute of this kind took place on the subject of his celebrated 
opera Fidelio. This piece, which was originally called Leonora, had small suc- 
cess when first produced on the stage. Indeed, it may be said to have failed, for 
it was withdrawn after the third representation. Two years afterwards it was 
determined to revive it, and two of Beethoven's friends, who took a strong 
interest in his success, undertook to remodel the Jibretio, the faults of which had 
contributed much to the failure of the piece. But changes in the text demanded 
changes in the music; and curtailments, too, were necessary. Curtailments ! 
who was to be bold enough to propose curtailments to Beethoven ? 

By way of managing this ticklish matter, Prince Lichnowsky had a little meet- 
ing at his house to try over the music, and consider what changes were requisite. 
Besides the Prince and Princess, the party consisted of Messrs. Collin and 
Breuning, the friends who had revised the libretto, the tenor singer Reeckel,* 
the bass singer Meyer, and the composer. At first Beethoven stood firm, and 
defended his music bar by bar, without, however, losing his temper. But when 
Meyer began to declare that whole pieces must be cut out, such as the principal 


* We have heard this respectable and excellent musician (who is now resident in Lotidon) describe 
this scene as Ries has done. 
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air for the part of Pizarro, saying that no singer could give it any effect, Beetho- 
ven flew into a rage, and stormed at the whole company. They succeeded, 
however, in pacifying him, and he agreed to give up this air, and put‘another in 
its place. The air which he substituted is that very noble one which is marked 
No. 7 in the score. Once brought into a complying mood, Beethoven became 
wonderfully tractable, and the whole affair was arranged to general satisfaction. 
This rehearsal, disputes included, lasted from seven in the evening till two in the 
morning. The Prince then ordered supper to be brought in, and the night 
ended merrily. 

Beethoven immediately set about making the changes agreed on. Among the 
pieces cut out there was a duet for two sopranos, an air, and a trio ; a prodigious 
sacrifice-for Beethoven! The opera was reduced to two acts, and in this shape, 
performed with the utmost applause. But Beethoven had enemies: a formidable 
cabal was raised against him ; and the opera, notwithstanding its first reception, 
had again only three representations. Beethoven’s disappointment was extreme. 
He was at this time in very straitened circumstances, and had reckoned on con- 
siderable advantage from the success of the piece. The failure of his hopes dis- 
gusted him with his art; and it was a long time before he got over it, and re- 
turned by degrees to his musical occupations. 

The original failure of this exquisite opera is one of those occurrences which 
we too often meet with in,the history of the art. It was too much in advance of 
the period when it was produced, and could not be understood by the mass of 
the public. This failure took place in 1805: ten years afterwards Fidelio was 
revived at Berlin, and hailed with enthusiasm ; and it was speedily received with 
acclamations all over Germany. It was not known in England till 1832, when 
it was first performed in the original language, by the fine German company 
engaged that season at the Opera-house by the enterprising but unfortunate Mr. 
Monck Mason; and we need hardly remind our musical readers of the success 
with which it was more recently brought out, in an English version, at Drury 
Lane, and of the impression produced upon a long {succession of crowded au- 
diences by the lamented Malibran’s beautiful representation of the most interest- 
ing of all heroines. Fidelio, unfortunately for the musical stage, is Beethoven’s 
sole dramatic work. It was said, during the latter years of his life, that he was 
engaged in the composition of another opera, entitled Melusina ; but nothing has 
been heard of it since his death, nor does it appear that any vestige of it was 
found among his papers. 

We must devote another paper to the completion of this sketch, by exhibiting 
the peculiarities of Becthoven’s habits, and some of the most remarkable features 
of his noble but eccentric character. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Ma. Eprror.—As I am attacked in your last number, perhaps ‘you will allow me a 
word in reply—being at the same time aware that neither your space nor the character of 
your journal can admit of much personal altercation. I did not expect that my letter 
would have given offence in any quarter; premising as I did that I was far from sharing 
M. Maurel’s opinion, and having merely mooted a few temperate queries concerning 
Mozart’s supremacy; which your “besotted”? correspondent has not attempted to an- 
swer, but lectures me on anonymousness and want of refinement. . 

Mr. Power is asked in one of his parts, if a letter which he had received, was an ano- 
nymous one. His reply is “‘ Very! the most anonymous letter I ever saw.” Now, how- 
ever anonymous my letter may be, that of your correspondent is equally so. 

As to refinement, I never could pretend to much in literary composition. My highest 
ambition would be to take lessons of your correspondent, whose qualifications as a 
grammarian are delectably displayed in his last sentence, “any one who has the temerity 
to attempt to show that he is unworthy the distinction, must bring to the task a mind 
much more highly refined than is Indagator’s by such terms as, &c.” Then Indagator’s 
mind is refined by these terms. _ : : 

Ihave only to add that your correspondent, by adopting Mr. Brown’s soubriquet for his 
signature, at once acknowledges and pleads guilty to the gross ignorance of modern 
writers which Mr. B. justly reprehends; and therefore can be no fair judge of the 
question.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, INDAGATOR. 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—My Grandmother had a song the burthen of which ran thus :— 
‘*Lord a’ mercy on me! 
Sure I can't be I, 
Fol de rol de di do. 
Which elegant lines were forcibly brought to my mind on reading the letter of Astyanax, 
of Sept. 5- I can assure him that I am not of the Society of “ British Musicians,”’ or the 
“ Academy of Music !’’ but am myself alone, e¢ nul/us error—and why he has chosen to 
quote my words in the first instance, and then pronounce them to be uttered by the above- 
mentioned bodies collectively, I am at a loss to understand ; except, as appears probable, 
that his sole intention was to give vent to some vindictive feeling, by maligning those in- 
stitutions, or to annoy the'feelings of some individual connected—or perhaps not at all con- 
nected with them. This Trojan professed to give an answer to my observations relative 
to the desirableness of having a National Opera. Let us view how he has done so, 
Firstly, by libelling the British Musicians, and the public. As to his second olla podrida, 
composed of A’s and B’s, cloth, clothiers, and Frenchmen, seasoned with bitter morceaua 
for the especial use of the Royal Academicians, I have very little fear that it will injure 
the cause of the National Opera. Now, Sir, as I do not mean to make the pages of the 
“Musical World” the arena for a personal discussion, except it embraces a subject in- 
teresting to your readers or the public, I shall take my leave until a favourable opportu- 
nity again occurs of addressing you, more especially as the late letter of Astyanax requires 
no commentary from me, it being merely a repetition of his first ideas clothed in a new 
dress. With many thanks for your urbanity in publishing ‘my lucubrations.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ss. V 


P. S. Ihave asuitable present preparing for Astyanax, viz. a starling which I am 
getting taught the words “ why have we not a National Opera ?”’ 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


F* Srr,—Having seen in a collection of airs for the flute the National Anthem, with the 
composer’s name, Dr. John Bull, dated 1607, also Non nobis Domini, by Byrde, dated 
1607, I shall feel obliged if any of your correspondents can inform me if the compiler, 
John Parry, is correct. Iam your’s, &c., 

Sept. 30, 1839. A CONSTANT READER. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENEGE. 
FOREIGN, 


Paris.—Re-opening of the Italian Opera at the Odéon.—This year there have 
been more lamentations than ever on the subject of the situation of the Italian 
Opera; the press and the public have been equally loud in their complaints, it 
has been said that the opera buffa could not possibly exist at such a distance 
from the Chaussée d’Autin and the Boulevards. Petitions have been addressed 
to the Minister of the Interior, who made more difficulties than if it had been a 
question of a political revolution, and finally suffered the company to remain at 
the Odéon, notwithstanding the universal discontent. Still, on the opening 
night, many persons were unable to find places to witness the Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Pauline Garcia was announced to make her debit on Tuesday evening, 
and much interest is excited amongst the dilettanti. 

The opera of Guido et Ginévra has been reproduced at the Academie with 
but little success. A fire broke out in the coulisses, towards the middle of the 
second act, but was quickly extinguished by the Pompiers, and the opera pro- 
ceeded without further interruption. 

The Philharmonic Society of Clermont Ferraud is now constituted. Onslow,’ 
the composer, is the president, and has been zealous in promoting its formation. 

Brunswick.—Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul, was performed on the 
24th of September, in the church of St. André, by a company of seven hundred 
and fifty professors and amateurs, for the benefit of the charitable institutions. 
The composer himself directed the performance. The receipts, after deducting 
all expences, amounted to 2800 thalers, equal to about 3641. 
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Beriin.—Spontini’s opera La Vestale, was represented for the hundredth 
time on the 29th of September. There are few examples of equal success in 
this capital. 

Naptes.—The popularity of Madlle. Méquillet at the San Carlo Theatre, still 
continues. Lablache, who has now returned to Paris, was present lately at the 
San Carlo Theatre, and was welcomed with the most flattering acclamations. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Tut Exerer-Haut Society gave their first concert for the season on Friday 
evening, when Judas Macabeus was performed, to the evident satisfaction of a 
crowded audience. It is much to be regretted that this noble room, which, in 
other respects may compete with those of Birmingham and Norwich, should be 
found so inferior to them in the transmission of sound. Certain, it is, that the 
peal of the chorus does not fill the ear, while the solo performers appear to be 
divested of ‘half their usual powers. We are inclined to attribute this to the 
want of.a plane reverberating wainscot at the end opposite to the orchestra, and 
to the escape of many undulations by the recesses and passages. One arrange- 
ment is undeniably faulty—we mean the lodgment of the tenors and basses ; 
they recede far too much from the rest of the orchestra, and in the tutti parts are 
quite inaudible to each other. The execution of the oratorio calls for but few 
remarks. The chorusses were given with considerable power and precision ; 
that of “‘ Never, never bow we down,” was, perhaps, the best. A little more 
exertion in the sopranos was occasionally desirable. The solo performers were 
Messrs. Phillips, Harrison, Turner, A. Novello, Willing; Misses Birch, Lucombe, 
and Jenkins. Mr. Phillips and Miss Birch, it is impertinent to praise; the 
others acquitted themselves respectably. Mr. Harrison has a fine organ, but 
his style is anything but Handelian. 

Tue Promenave Concerts A LA Musarp commenced at their old quarters (the 
English Opera House), on Monday evening. We shall pay them a visit shortly, 
and report progress in our next number. 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

BerksHirE ExveventH Trienniat Musicat Festivar.—At 12 o'clock on Monday, 
the 28th ult. the morning performances commenced. The Town-hall was filled by a 
numerous and most respectable assemblage, comprehending nearly all the rank and 
fashion of the neigbourhood ; the town, as usual, contributing in a very inferior degree to 
the audience. The orchestra was completely filled with a well appointed band, and an 
unusually large number of chorus singers, among whom were a strong corps of female 
choristers, sttbstituted for the children of the chapels royal and cathedrals. In the centre 
was a powerful organ, erected expressly for the occasion. In selecting Handel’s Oratorio 
“the Messiah ” to occupy the whole of the time allotted to the morning’s performance, 
Mr. Binfield deserves commendation, as it afforded the public an opportunity of hearing 
that sublime production of Handel’s colossal genius in a perfect state—and not, as is too 
frequently the case, marred by a heterogeneous mixture of compositions from Haydn, 
Beethoven, and others of less note—all perhaps intrinsically good, but just as incongruous 
as the mingling of the Gothic and Grecian Orders in one building, to the utter confusion 
of both. The effect of the Oratorio, given a8 one complete harmonious whole, fully jus- 
tified the propriety of these remarks, and all concurrent testimony confirms the opinion 
that no other plan could have produeed such a satisfactory and delightful effect, on an 
audience fully capable of appreciating fine music. The Overture was most correctly 
performed, the recitative, “‘ Comfort ye,” by Mr. James Bennett sung with vigour and 
taste. The recitative, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts,” and the.air, “‘ But who may abide,” 
were sung by Mr. Phillips, Mr. Balfe, to whom the part had been allotted, having, with 
inexcusable want of punctuality, delayed his arrival. The audience could not, however, 
regret the circumstance, and as Mr. Balfe made his appearance soon afterwards, the ar- 
rangements were not thrown into further confusion as had been anticipated. The beau- 
tiful song and chorus, ‘‘ O thou that tellest,”” were admirably given; in the former, Miss, 
Maria Hawes made her first appearance in Reading. In the exquisite and trying melodies 
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of Handel’s songs, Miss Hawes proved herself an accomplished vocalist, and gave promise 
of still higher excellence, when time shall have matured her talent. The fine chorus 
“For unto us a Son is given,” was executed with great power and effect by the whole 
orchestra. The pleasing air, ‘“ There were shepherds ” was delightfully sung by Madame 
Stockhausen, with the grace and delicacy which have always distinguished that popular 
vocalist. Miss Birch gave the well-known song “ Rejoice greatly” in a style of finished 
excellence worthy her high reputation. This talented singer appeared to have recovered 
from the hoarseness which disabled her atthe grand Festival at Norwich last week. The 
pathetic air “‘ He was despised,” by Miss Hawes and the character of the music agreed 
perfectly with that lady’s deep and mellow voice, the effect was truly exquisite. The recita- 
tive and song, ‘* Thy rebuke hath broken,” and ‘ Behold and see,”’ were carefully and cor- 
rectly sung by Mr. Bennett. The striking contrast between this part of the Oratorio and that 
which succeeds was most beautifully and forcibly expressed in the execution of the grand 
chorus, “ Lift up your heads,” and “ Let all Angels.” The recitative and song, “ Thou 
shalt break them in pieces,’’ by Mr. Bennett, was followed by the Hallelujah Chorus. In 
that sublime composition, the performers, both vocal and instrumental, seemed inspired 
by one impulse, and combined to render the chorus the most magnificent performance of 
the day. The precision with which the time was kept, and the sustained power of the 
full chorus was honourable to the orchestra, and imposingly grand in its effect on the au- 
dience. The third part opened with an Organ Coneerto, on a theme of Handel’s, per- 
formed bp Miss Hannah Binfield, Of all the varied powers of that unrivalled instrument, 
this accomplished young lady exhibited such a perfect command, combining taste and 
feeling with such extraordinary execution, as to rivet the attention of the hearers. The 
Oratorio then re-commenced, Miss Birch taking the splendid and sublime strain, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” in which Handel has so touchingly developed the inten- 
sity of faith, hope, and pious resignation. Miss Birch sang it with a pathos and power 
commensurate to the task, and it was listened to with the profoundest attention. Among 
the remaining pieces we have only space to mention “The trumpet shall sound,” sung 
by Mr. Balfe, with Harper’s inimitable accompaniment on the trumpet, the Duet, “ Then 
shall be brought,’’ Miss Hawes and Mr. Bennett, and the magnificent concluding chorus 
“Worthy is the Lamb. The number of persons present was about 520, and the Oratorio 
was finished at a quarter before four o’clock. 
+ Zhe Concert.—Since the excitement which the arrival of Paganini caused a few years 
since, we do not recollect anything to compare with the interest felt in the anticipation of 
this concert—chiefly owing to the magic attraction of the renowned Thalberg. Although 
the business of the evening was not to commence before 8 o’clock, soon after six, parties 
arrived to secure commodious seats, and by seven o’clock the hall was nearly half filled, 
at eight o’clock every seat was occupied. The first piece was Beethoven’s Grand Sym- 
phony in D, followed by Rossini’s plaintive duet ‘‘ Mira la bianca,’? in which Madame 
Stockhausen was joined by Signor Ivanhoff, whose powerful voice and perfect execution 
are well known. Thalberg was warmly received by the audience, whose expectations 
had been raised to the highest by his reputation both here and on the continent as the 
first pianiste of the age. He substituted his celebrated fantasia on the airs in Don Gio- 
vanni for the slow movement in D flat, and a selection of “ studies,” composed for the 
exhibition of his wonderful power of execution. The immense volume of tone he educes 
from the instrument, the rapidity of his fingering, and the marvellous illusion by which 
the hearer might believe that at least three performers were simultaneously playing, are 
so blended as to render analysis impossible. Altogether it was something so entirely 
different to the style usually practised on the piano even by brilliant instrumentalists, that 
only those who have heard Thalberg can form a clear idea of his striking originality. 
Great applause followed this exhibition, which M. Thalberg acknowledged with a'modesty 
rather unusual in foreign artistes. “ The light of other days,’’ an acknowledged favourite 
with all classes, was given by the composer, Mr. Balfe, in a very chaste and feeling man- 
ner; he was accompanied by Mr. Harper, jun., on the cornet @ piston, A plaintive 
ballad (by Miss Maria Hawes), “ Thou a lier,” at once a general favourite, and was 
honoured by an encore. A Fantasia concertina by Signor Giulio Regondi was 
most exquisitely played. The masterly manner in which he played an elaborate accom- 
paniment to the melody selected as his theme astonished the audience and elicited a 
hearty encore. After Handel’§ song “‘ Let me wander not unseen ” (Madame Stock- 
hausen) and a Barcarolla from Donizetti, “Or che in cielo” (Signor Ivanoff), the first 
part closed with Rossini’s popular Quintetto, ‘ Oh guardate,” sung with taste and precision 
by the five principal singers. : 

Mancugster.—Mr. and Mrs. Wood appeared at the Theatre Royal on Saturday 
evening in Beethoven’s Opera, “ Fidelio.” 

Cue.tennam.—Herr Schallehn’s Band, formed upon the model of that of Strauss, 
though greatly inferior to it in numbers, gave an instrumental concert on Friday evening, 
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at the Assembly Rooms, which considering the very unfavourable state of the weather, 
was much better attended than could possibly have been expected. The performance of 
the various pieces, which were selected from the most popular compositions of Strauss, 
Lanner, and others of the waltz school, was peculiarly striking and effective. The intro- 
ductory overtures by Kalliwoda and Eckersberg, two spirited compositions, were executed 
in a bold and masterly manner—the several instruments going well together. By far the 
best and most admired of the evening’s performances were those of M. Barret, on the 
oboe: these were indeed most beautiful, and deserved to the fullest all the applause 
which they received. A Morning Concert was given on Saturday, and the services of 
M. Schallehn’s band were secured for the Dress Ball, which took place at the same es- 
tablishment on Monday. ' 

Sedlatzek’s Second Concert was, unquestionably, one of the best of the season. The 
programme very select, varied and not too long. The “soft complaining Flute,’’ in the 
** Souvenir du Simplon’’ and “ Or che in Cielo, succeeded better than ever; and we 
were also much"pleased with his new Andante and ‘ Rondo Pastorale,” which is really 
a clever composition, and effective at the same time : ‘indeed we are surprised that Sedlat- 
zek should not be oftener engaged at our Provincial Concerts, as he is, to say the least, 
one of the very few that can do justice to a classical composition: for some, good per- 
formers in other respects, are quite out of their element, when thrust into Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, Dussek, &c., not so with Sedlatzek, he is always well disposed, and generally suc- 
cessful. We welcomed Miss Woodyat after three years absence, and thought her much 
improved; she now ranks with the first English vocalists; her ‘‘ Donald”? was rap- 
turously encored, and (barring a shake which she introduced in each verse) deservedly 
so. Sapio was quite in his element in Beethoven’s ‘magnificent “ Ah perfida!’”? as also 
in Linley’s “ Rosabelle,” and Rossini’s beautiful duet, from “ Mose,” in which he was de- 
lightfully joined by Miss Woodyatt. Mr. Frost, with his musical offspring, came in very 
apropos at the end of each act, and was well received ; he had the merit also of choosing 
two of the best compositions of the day—Auber’s Market-Chorus, (from Masaniello), and 
Bishop’s Tramp Chorus. Pio Cianchettini gave us two chef d’euvres, Dussck’s Notturno, 
(op. 68) in which Sedlatzek accompanied him, and Beethoven’s fascinating Quintetto (op. 
16), in which he was equally well accompanied by the flautist, and our worthy townsmen 
—Mr. Binfield, Mr. Butt, and Mr. R. Butt: this was, perhaps, the gem of the evening. 
As for Mr. R. Butt’s Fantasia on the violin, it was well received, and deservedly so. Piu 
Cianchettini was the Conductor. 

Miss M’Mahon’s Concert took place at the Rotunda on Saturday evening. The vocal- 
ists were the beneficiare, Master W. Jarrett, Miss Sullivan and Mr. Sapio. Mr. F. A. Jar- 
rett performed a concerto on the horn, and Miss and Mr. M’Mahon a concertante duet 
for pianoforte and violin. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Deatu or Gortrrirp Weser.—Musical literature has experienced a great 
loss in Gottfried Weber, a near relation of the celebrated composer, who has been 
carried off by an attack of apoplexy, at the age of fifty-nine years. He held, 
during a long period, the situation of procurewr-generale in the supreme court of 
Darmstadt, but he was more particularly known by his musical writings. He 
has written seventeen works, that upon the theory of composition, published at 
Mayence in 1836, is considered the best work on the subject that has ever 
appeared in Germany. He took a very active part in the musical journal en- 
titled S¢. Cecile, published at Dresden, to which he contributed largely. 


Rossini will pass part of the Winter at Venice, his visit to Naples for the 
establishment of his health, has not beemattended with the good results he ex- 
pected from taking the waters there, and his return to France will consequently 
be delayed for some months. i 


Ancient Concerts. There is no truth in the report that these concerts are 
not to take place next year. Some change will be made in regard to the con- 
ductor, or rather conductors, for it is intended, we understand, that the director 
of the night shall select his own conductor. Mr. W. Knyvett has resigned al- 
together. The persons named as likely to be engaged are, Sir George Smart, 
Mr. Bishop, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Potter. 

Music 1n America.—If we may judge from the number of our theatrical 
singers, who have been engaged by the American managers, music must be at a 
premium in that country. Last year, Miss Shirreff, Wilson and Seguin, made 
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a decided hit at the National Theatre, New York, in Rooke’s Opera of Amilie ; 
and, on the 9th of September last, Beethoven’s Fidelio was brought out at the 
Park-street Theatre, with distinguished success; the principal characters were 
supported by Mrs. Martyn (late Miss Inverarity), Miss Poole, Mr. Manvers, 
Mr. Martyn, and Signor Giubelei, aided by a good band (led by Mr. Thomas, 
late of Covent-garden), and an efficient chorus. The American papers are una- 
nimous in their praise of the vocal corps, and say that it is the most complete 
one that has ever appeared in New York. Both the manager and the singers de- 
serve great credit for bringing such a classical composition as Fidelio ; and it 
does honour to the talent employed, that such a difficult opera has been-pro- 
duced with most triumphant success, and repeated several times, with increased 
effect. Madame Giubelei made a most successful debut, on the same evening, 
in a pas de deux with M. Taglioni. Among the audience, were Miss Shirreff, 
Mr. Wilson, and Seguin, who appeared highly gratified with the flattering re- 
ception which their “ rivals in song,” met with, from Brother Jonathan, and 
his family. 

Tuarsere has given concerts at Cork, Limerick, and Dublin, with his ac- 
customed success, as far as regards his performance on the pianoforte, which is 
lauded to the skies in the Irish papers. Thalberg will commence a provincial 
tour in England on the 2Ist inst., in which will be included the towns of Bed- 
ford, Northampton, Market Harborough, Leicester, Nottingham, Newark, Mans- 
field, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Chester, Wrexham, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Ross, 
Gloucester, Oxford, &c. &c. He will he accompanied by Mrs. A Toulmin (late 
Fanny Woodham), Miss Lucombe, and Parry, jun., as vocalists, and Richardson 
the eminent flute-player. In order to give due effect to Thalberg’s performance, 
one of Erard’s grand pianofortes will be conveyed to the various places expressly 
for the occasion ; presto work for the horse and caravan-man. 


Pape’s Parent TasLe P1anorortEes.—Amongst the objects of the Fine Arts 
admitted at the late exhibition of the produce of French industry, pianos were 
unquestionably the most remarkable. Sixty-seven masters sent to the exhibition 
nearly 200 pianos, amongst which were several of an entirely new shape; such 
as table, gueridon, oval, hexagon, and consol. These new instruments are made 
at the manufactory of M. Pape, piano maker to the king, who also exhibited a 
square piano, which judges have justly considered as a master-piece of ifs kind. 
The latter is veneered with sheets of ivory, part of which is carved and inlaid, 
and forms a most beautiful mosaic design. M. Pape obtains these ivory sheets 
by means of spiral machinery of his own invention, which produces from ele- 
phant’s teeth of an ordinary size, sheets of from twelve to fifteen feet in length, 
and two feet in width. This invention will, no doubt, be appreciated by minia- 
ture painters, to whom this mechanical discovery will be of very great advantage. 
M. Pape also exhibited an horizontal grand piano of a small size. The most re- 
markable improvement in this instrument is the sounding board, which is so 
disposed that the tension of the string stretches and keeps the sounding’ board 
level. The consequence is, that the sound improves in course of time, whilst in 
pianos of the ordinary construction, the contrary will happen. The name of 
M. Pape stands deservedly at the head of the list of rewards granted by the king 
on the occasion of the exhibition. The cross of the Legion of Honour, and the 
rappel of the gold medal were awarded to him upon‘the report of the jury, who 
have fully appreciated his numerous inventions and improvements. M.-" Pape 
also obtained the first gold medal at the exhibition of 1834, and the grand gold 
medal from the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry.—M. Pape’s 
new instruments have attracted the attention of the Royal Family, and H. R. H. 
the Duchess of Orleans, has purchased one of the table pianos for her own‘use. 
We feel great pleasure in mentioning the success obtained by M. Pape, who for- 
merly exercised his profession in England, where he has since formed an esta- 
blishment, and where it is well known that his pianos are highly esteemed. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“Our Norwich friend's communicaticn next week. Also the letter of “ Un Fanatico per la Musica,” on 
= —n Controversy.” and several communications which we have not space to insert in the present 
umber, 
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MUSARD’S QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Published th T. BOOSEY & Co., 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 


Qu UADRILLES-NEW SERIES, FOR PIANO SOLO. 


Set 

84..Elisir D’ Amor. 
83..Deux Reines.—(Second Set.) 
$2..Laveuses du Couvent. 
81..Comte de Paris. 
80..Parisina. 

79..L’ Etoile. 

78..Les Mohicans. 

77..Le Carnival. 

76..Le Poscrit. 

75..Les Deux Reines. 
74..Micheline. 

73..Le Menestrel. 

72..La Marquise. 

71..La Musette. 

70. .Rouen. 

69,. Rome. 

68 .Paris. 

67. .Seville- 

66.. Bordeaux. 

65.. Madrid. 

64,.Mes Adieux. 

63,,Le Danois. 
62..Quadrille Suisse. 
61..Quadrille Gothique. 
60..Le Chalet...(Second Set.) 
59..Le Chalet.—(First Set.) 
56..La Féte des Gondoliers. 
55..Les Gondoliers. 
54..Les Echos. 

53..Prison d'Edinbourg. 


I ° ri Wedies. 
ery. 

49..Les Champs Elisees. 
48..L’Etoile du Soir. 
47..Une Bonne Fortune. 
46..Ludovic. 

45..Norma, 
44..ThéAtre Italien—(Second Set) 
43..La Brise du Matin. 
42..Théatre Italien —(First Set.) 
41..Gustave.—(Second Set.) 
40..Le Pré auz Clercs.—(2d Set.) 
39..1 __ Plaisirs de Tivoli. 











38..La Tentation.—(First Set.) 

-Gustave Il]. —(First Set,) 
.«Le Bal Masqué 

35. .Le Pré aux Cleres.—(1st Set.) 


34. ‘Robert le Diable. —(2nd Set.) 
33..La Sylphide. 
oy -Anna Bolena. 

-Les Dames de la Cour. 
30. —_ rt le Diable.—(Ist Set.) 
29..Les Polonais. 
28..La Bayadére.—(Second Set.) 
27..La Taglioni—(Second Set.) 
26..Paganini. 
25. ‘Queen's Quadrilles. 
24..La Bayadére.—(First Set.) 
23..La Chatte Blanche. 
22..Quadrille Pastoral. 








52..Les Espagnols. 


TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANO. 


Bayadére (La) 2 favourite Sets, 2 books ..,. 


Brise (La): du Matin, 43d Set 


Echos (Les) adeaized ath Set. 
Elisir d’Amore, 84th Set 


Espagnoles (Les) favourite 52nd Set... 
Nathalie, 2 elegant and favourite Sets..... 
Plus Belles (Les) 2 brilliant and pleasing Sets... 
Révolte (La) au Sérail, 2 admired Sets 
Ravissantes (Les)..+.... «++ 


21..Le Comte Ory. 


MvusARD 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 






eee et eereseeteeee 


weecoekdce Ditto 
Radcddvesovicus «... NORDMANN 


Reveries Napolitaines, on favourite Airs of Donizetto Ditto 
Somnambule (La) 2 favousite Sets...... ccccee . 


Une Bonne AS favourite Set . 


Venise, admired 5lst Set 


HARP AND PIANOFORTE. 
The following Six are arranged (for the use of 
Private Circles,) with an ad libitum Flute and 
Violoncello accompaniment, by N.C. BOCHSA, 


5s. each. 














Mus SARD 


seeeee 





90: -Quadrille National. 
19..Fra Diavolo. 
18..Guillaume Tell. 
17..La Taglioni—(First Set.) 
16..Les Hongroises. 
15..Les Algériens. 
14..E Ultimo Giorno. 
13..La Tarantelle. 
12,.Les Délices de Paris. 
L1..La Somnambule.—(2nd Set.)* 
10. .Masaniello.—(Third Set.) _ 
9..Le Magon. 
8..La Fiancée. 
7..Masaniello.—(Second Set.) 
ee Omnibus. 
.Le Violette. 
4. Queen Elizabeth. 
3..La Somnambule.—(First Set.) 
2..Masaniello.—(First Set.) 
1,.Nouveau Moyse. 


QUADRILLES, 
First Series. 

42..La Dame Blanche. 
44, .Coro di Conguirati. 
45..Giovenetto Cavalier. 
46..Duke of Devonshire. 
47. .Maometto. 
48.. Marie. 
49. . Les Grees. 
50..Le Jubilé. 








Lemoine . é 





5. 
eeee each 4 
4 


Lemoine maces” ach 4 
Steber ..+++.each 33 
-. Lemoine ......each 4 


ecoooeoscosceceoseon 





ee Lemoine : ccccceccee 


ORCHESTRE OR QUINTETTS. 
WITH HARP, 
Orchestre, 6s. ;—Quintelts, 4s. ;—Harp ae <4 
et 


AD. LIB. 














Set 18. one Mohicans. Kbnes ecccccescccccctoce FOUN 

. 17. Le Proscrit . + 76th 

: _ — du Matin......cccccccesses 43rd 16. Fee Gondoliers s Vénitiens . 45th 

3 ‘ue gare enatesncews 15. Le Danois...... cc deshatusiasssu cate 

4. | pea hh 14. Swiss Echos .......... . 62nd 

5, men Eels tia 13. Le Prison @Edinbourg .. ve er 

6. Les Gondoliers Vénitiens.......-. .. 55th bag Seats. Son ea nied hy ces pnd 
10. Vemise).cacccccscceasesseoce eo. Bist 

P : - 9. Na covccces -- 50th 

The following are without Flute and Violoncello. : Let Ghasas Elisé 49th 

1. des Polonals........42:0000: ereccee + 29th 7. La Brise du Matin. . 43rd 

2. Anna Bolena... 6 Ludovic....c.cc 46th 
3. Le Pré aux Cler 5. Norma.....- eoce 45th 

4. Gustave.... 4. Gustave...... eee . . 37th 

5. Norma........ prseeceeeeee ; 3. Le Pré aux Clercs...... éucn ee 

G. La Prison @’Edinbourg............ -» 53rd 2, Anna Bolena...eces.cco seocee S2nd 
7. Le Danois.....0...-0 obbicddeenicce CS Di Rise DUMMIES 45.6. veccsesdccdce See 


Parisian Waltzes, 2 books, 3s. 6d. each. 





Also, in Small Size, L-Elisir and Comte de Paris. 


WALTZES FOR PIANO SOLO. 


-Le Souffle de Zephir. 
..Les Lilas. 

. Favorites de Tivoli. 
“a -Les Roses 

43..Valses du Chalet. 
41..Marie Louise. 

40..Due de Reichstadt. 
39..Les Amours de Tivoli. 
38..Les Charmes de Tivoli. 





| 39 9. «Les Valses d’Orléans, * 


36..Valses d’Almacks.—Or Se-| 
cond Set of Parisian Waltzes. | 
35.6 
Set of Parisian Waltzes, 
34..Valses de la Cour. 
33.,.Reine d’Angleterre. 
32..Valses du Cornet. 
31..Valset de la Bayadére. 


Valses 4 la Mode.—Or First} 28.. 





«Valses Nobles. 
.Lord Liverpool. — Including 
the admired Stop Waltz. 
Valses de la Cloche. 

Valses de la Poste. 
26..Valses du Barbiere. 

= >.. Les Favorites du Roi. 

4..La Duchesse de Berri. 

Valees 234, 22d, 21st, 20th Sets. 


3. 
29. 


27.. 
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Just Published by Falkner, 3, Old Bond Street. 
TRAUSS’ Band at a Distance, 
. 36 





The above Marches are played by the Guards’ band. 


Merriott’s Band March (4th edit.).......6.... 2 
Merriott’s Band March, as a Duet; by W. 
H. Holmes..... eo teresesee we veeccccosece 26 
The King of Belgium's March ; by J. K. Ansell 2 0 
The Circassian March ; by T. Valentine.... 2 6 
My Heart's in the Highlands ; by T. Valentine 2 6 
Prince Albert's Waltz, with Variations; by 


J. Knapton......+.....008 srecccecccscsors BG 
Will you Come to the Bower (2nd Edit.) by 
JI. Kunapton.....cccccsseccees Sa teeeeeteee 





IANOFORTES.—LUFF AND Co. 
solicit the attention of Purchasers to their new 
SEMI COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, 
combining power and swectness of tone, durability 
and cheapness. 
BOUDOIR, COTTAGE, AND SEMI GRAND 
PIANOFORTES. 

L. and Co. from their increasing connection and 
extensive arrangements, can offer to the purchaser 
advantages superior to most Houses; also,‘having 
a large stock always on hire, can sell Pianofortes 
but little used at very low prices, Purchasers 
from the Country will find the ;arraugement of this 
House very desirable. 

LUFF and Co., 103, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





ETZLER AND Co., 105, WAR- 
DOUR STREET, Manufacturers of Cabi- 
net, Cottage, Picolo, and Paten€ Grand Square 
Pianofortes, Royal Seraphines, upon Improved 
Principles, with an Octave of Pedals.—Bassoons, 
Serpents, Clarionets, Flutes, Drums, Horns, ‘Trum- 
ts, Trombones, Bugles, Orphiclides, kc. &c. &c. 
mporters of Foreign Musical Instruments, from 
the most esteemed Manufacturers in France and 
Germany. Music Sellers, and Publishers of the 
most Popular Works of A. Adam, Beethoven, Burg- 
muller,Czerny,Chaulieu, Diabelli, Duvernoy, Hun- 
ten, Herz, Kalkbrenner, Kuhlau Lemoine, Pixis, 
Strauss, Bellini, Blangini, Donizetti, Mozart, Mer- 
cadante, Rossini, &c. &c. 





Just published, price 12s., 
NEW SET OF SONGS, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, containing the 
following favourite Ballads, as sung in private by 
the Author. 
The Blind Man’s Bride. 
The Midshipman. 
Song of the Faries. 
The Indian Exile. 
Oh! take me back to Switzerland. 
The Name. 
Forget me not. 
We are the wandering breezes. (Duet.) 
All the above may be had separately, price 2s- 
each. . 


London: Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 
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AY CLERK S.—There is at 
this time a Vacancy in the Choir of Ely 
Cathedral. The Voice wanted is a Counter-tenor. 
The Election will not take place before the 25th 
of November, but Testimonials of CHARACTER 
and QUALIFICATIONS must be sent to the Rev. 
G. Millers, Registrar, College Ely, by the 7th of 
that month. Every Candidate must be thoroughly 
acquainted with Choir Service, and must specify 
his age. All letters must be post paid. 
Ely, Sept. 24th, 1839. 





EW MUSIC.—PIANOFORTE~— 

Etherington’s Eglintoun Castle, or Grand 
Tournament Quadrilles, 3s. Cora Bolton’s Qua- 
drilles (2nd Edition), 3s. The Hecla Waltzes— 
Hine. Military Waltzes—Von Hoff; 2s. Gd. Fan- 
tasie Amerique, and Rondo on Under the Green- 
wood Tree—C. Goodban ; each 3s. Trois Airs Es- 
pagnols—C. Wodinch ; 3 Nos., each 1s. 6d. Ron- 
do on Rory O’More—Rost ; 2s. 

VOCAL—My Forefathers’ Tomb ; One Word is 
too often Profaned; and Ae fond Kiss and then 
we sever (Duet)—by J. Lodge Ellerton, Esq. 
darling Boy ; The Sailor’s Yarn; and, ’Tis lovely 
Woman governs all—J. Monro. My Father’s 
Home; A Friend and Social Glass ; and Mary of 
Argyle—S. Nelson. The Quiet of my own Loved 
Cot—G. Linley. A Will of my Own—W. Ball, 
Also New Editions of the following: The happy 
Valley—Horn. Home of my Childhood—Linley. 
The Spell is Broken—Miss Bellchambers. The 
Muleteer—Meves. 

Monro and May, 11, Holborn Bars. 





MQXHE LATEST WALTZES, by 

STRAUSS, LANNER, and LABITZKY, 
are printed only by R. Cocks, 20, Princes Strect, 
Hanover Square, London; Music Publisher, by 
Royal Authority, to Her most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria I. By STRAUSS (for the Piano): 
Taglioni Walzer, Epotische Pflanzen Walzer, 
Freuden Grusse Walzer, Hommage 4 la Reine, 
each 3s. and 4s. Ditto’s Telegraphe Musical, 5s, ; 
and Le Bouquet des Dames, 5s. By LANNER— 
La Mode 4 la Cour de la Grande Bretagne, 50 
books, each 1s. and 3s. By LABITZKY—Les De- 
lices de la Cour d’Angleterre, 26 books, each Is. 
and 3s. ; 30 Sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles by the 
above Authors, arranged for a Quadrille Band, by 
Schallehn, each 6s. 


A Complete Catalogue of Dance Music to be 
had as above, gratis. 








ELSON’S SACRED LYRICS, 
(Illustrated.) JEFFERYS and Co. beg to 
announce the publication of the Third Number 
of this Series of Sacred Songs, the First and Second 
of which, from the soaeny of their Poetry and the 
excellence of their Music, have already attained an 
unequalled popularity, 
No. 1. The Better Land; by Mrs. Hemans. 
No. 2. The Hour of Prayer; do. 
No. 3. From Greenland’s Icy Mountains; by 
Bishop Heber. 
Also, an Authentic Version of Milton’s EVE’S 
LAMENTATION. 
31, Frith Street, Soho. 








HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, East 


» where all communications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 
2 E 


tisements are received.—R. GROUMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row.—G. BERGER, Holywell Street, 


Strand, and the following Agents ;— 
RIDGE, Regent Street. 

CHAPPELL, Bond Street. 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 
BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 
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CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
JOHANNING, (22, Great Pordand Street. 
MILLS, Bond Street. 

OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

T. E. PURDAY, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 

SHADE, Soho Square, 

JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 


London: Printed by JoHN LeiGuTon, at his Printing-office, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, Oct, 10th, 1839. 

















